12            PERSONNEL OF THE EPISCOPATE
Charter, the Civil War, the restoration of order in the
troubled kingdom by the papal legates, Guala and Pandulf.
From 1224, however, the first year in which it is possible
to date the return of normal conditions in England, the
steady promotion of administrators ceased.   During the,-
next fifteen years, four curiales only were appointed, and
these, although near relatives of the great magnates of the f
day, had not been themselves vitally in touch with court"
policy:  the brother and nephew of the great Justiciar,
Hubert de Burgh (in the heyday of his prosperity, it is
interesting to note), the nephew of William Brewer the
elder, and the son of William Cantilupe,  When at last, in
1239, William Raleigh, judge in the cCuria Regis', was
consecrated bishop, the political atmosphere and the con-
ditions of court service had entirely changed.
It is well known that from 1214 until the end of the
minority of Henry III, the support of the episcopate was of
the most urgent practical importance to the court. On it had
depended the issue between order and confusion. Bishops,
and especially those who had been curiales, had done regular
administrative work for the crown; they had prevented
feudal reaction ; they had made possible by their counsels
and active assistance the ascendancy of Hubert de Burgh.1
In 1232 courtier prelates, with the Justiciar, still had the
monopoly of the great court offices; and when Bishop
Peter des Roches, too restless, ambitious, or alien in his
sympathies to co-operate with his fellow bishops, challenged
their influence with the king and got control over the whole
curial machinery, it was the rest of the episcopate which
led the opposition to his faction, organized the court refor-
mation or 1234, and again aspired to dominate the councils
of Henry III.* In 1239, however, the co-operation of the
bishops with the Crown, from being a political necessity,
appeared a nuisance ; for the reformation in court admini-
stration effected by the bishops in 1234 had proved tem-
porary, the king's personal influence, the pressure of
1  Powicke, Stephen Langton, pp. 155-7 j K. Norgate, The Minority of Henry III,
passim.
2  Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of England, i. 214-32.   Cf.
below, p. 33-